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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacve. 


‘* Political Pasquinades and Political Cancatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’’—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipr 
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FASTING BY PROCLAMATION. 
(A picture for the 21st of March.) 
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THE GENERAL FAST. 

We present to our readers this week a contrast in the shape 
of a pair of pictures, illustrative of the approaching General 
Fast, and the manner in which it will be likely to be observed 
by two different degrees of society. The well-fed aristocrat 
will luxurate for a day in a change of diet: 
take his customary meal of never-varying scantiness, If eating 
fish be indispensably necessary to keeping the Fast, how is he 
to obey the proclamation who depends for his daily sustenance 
on charity? He may, perchance, be enabled to purchase a 
ha’p’oth of dried sprats, which may be as efficacious for the 
purposes of piety, as the most sumptuous of fish dinners. A 


the poor man will 


FASTING BY NECESSITY. 
(An every day picture.) 
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General Fast in the higher ranks will, we imagine, turn out to 
be a day of general epicurism. Already has the ingenuity of 
the professed coaks been, as we find from the papers, put into 
requisition to devise methods of dressing fish, in order to tempt 
the appetites of the rich on a day when the viands under 
which their tables usually groan, must be shunned as impious. 
Were we but acquainted with the technicalities of cookery, 
we could enumerate a catalogue of dishes to be formed by 
culinary skill from fish alone, which will be eaten ia the houses 
of the wealthy, on the 2lst of March, with the assumption of 
spiritual humility, but with all the real-relish of the grossest 


animal gluttony. We cannot sufficiently reprobate the weak- 
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ness and want of sense evinced by the ministry in acceding to 
the canting proposition of the would-be-saintly Perceval. We 
put it to them as men of common understanding, do they sup- 
pose that the Fast they have ordered will be likely to prove 
acceptable in the eyes of heaven? Putting out of the question 
the hypocrisy to which it must give rise, do they imagine that 
even a sincere Fast would in any way tend to make tke country 
more worthy than it is of divine protection? Isa man’s holi- 
ness to be estimated by the quality or quantity of his food ? 
If so, what hope is there for one who dines regularly every day 
ona joint? but how irrevocably damned is he who impiously 
ventures to eat a mutton chop to his breakfast? On the other 
hand, he who partakes but sparely of animal food may, accord- 
ing to this strange doctrine, hope for salvation; and one who 
can manage to live on tea and bread and butter may confidently 
expect a snug corner in Abraham’s bosom. We suspect the 
lower classes of England, with all their ignorance, are too 
well informed to believe that eating meat must in time send @ 
man to the devil, or that a regimen of salt fish and egg sance 
is sufficient to put one in training for a cherubim. It may be 
very convenient for those who have too much of the good things 
of this life, to inculcate such a belief as would reconcile to their 
lot that large portion of the community who have too little; but 
starvation is not the road that one would naturally choose, in 
taking a journey to heaven. It is certainly a short cut out of 
this world, but we cannot suppose it will-help us on very far in 
the next, more especially as it is a path, which those holy per- 
sonages, the Bishops, never by any chance think of adopting. 
The pretext for the General Fast, is one which we have already 
in a preceding number of Figaro shown to be ridiculous, it 
being ordered according to the King’s proclamation, to avert 
the ravages of the cholera, which a want of proper food is known 
to encourage. It is, however, we suspect, proposed from a 
deeper reason than that which the ministers have assigned :—it 
is intended to draw away the public attention from oppressive 
injustice, productive of want—the parent of disease, and lay the 
calamity with which England is afflicted to the charge of divine 
providence. Let the Bishop of London before he presumes to 
blaspheme against his maker, and charge him with disseminating 
a pest—let his holiness try the effect of a little charity, and by 
giving some of his superfluity for the benefit of the poor, en- 
deavour to find out whether the monopoly of such persons as him- 
self is not, instead of providence, the true cause of the cholera. 
We take leave of the subject of the fast with contempt. If it 
is essential to religion, the poor are already sufficiently virtuous, 
and as to the rich a fast will never effect any improvement in 
them, unless they will consent to observe it for a twelvemonth, 
and give away in charity the surplus of their enormous incomes, 
of which an abstinence from meats during that period would 
leave them in possession. 


PARLIAMENTARY OPENINGS. 
We once more treat our readers with a few drochures 


under the above head— 

Mr. Croker said he could not for a moment entertain-— 

The Duke of Gloucester had yet to learn— 

Lord Lyndhurst declared that he felt something was due 
from him— 

Sir Charles Wetherell confessed that he had not at present 
a mind— 

Lord Londonderry was prepared to submit to the House— 

Mr. Sadler said he did not wish to create— 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


Vain Londonderry. 

The learned lord had taunted him with having been told that the 
application for a pension was “ too bad” by the head of the Government. 
He felt he had a right to demand a pension for hia diplomatic services not 
so much on his own account, but of the diplomatic profession at Jarge, 
and he still felt that the decision of Lord Liverpool was invidious to 
himself and unjust to the service to which he belonged. It was fora 
principle he contended on that occasion, and not from motives of per- 
sonal avarice, Indeed there never was a family so long connected as his 
with the highest offices of the State who sought less the emoluments of 
office.— Times Report of the Speech of the Marquis of Londonderry, 

After the dressing which poorLord Londonderry experienced 
on Friday night, in the House of Lords, it would be cruel in us, 
to follow it up with any thing that might render more palpable 
the Marquis’s pitiable insignificance. He must by this time be 
fully aware, that his virulence alone makes him an object of 
public interest, and that according to the admirably felicitous 
illustration of Lord Plunkett, he resembles one of those odious 
reptiles, whose weakness is wisely rendered proportionate to 
their venom. Recent circumstances must have taught to Lord 
Londonderry a lesson, which, we trust he will not readily forget. 
Last session brought him a chastisement from the English, and 
this session he has received a thorough settler from the Irish 
Chancellor. 

In directing his puny howlings against lofty talent, the 
drivelling Londonderry reminds us of a puppy barking at a 
stately bull, and though the former receives a wound in being 
tossed, yet he seems to imagine the pain will be compensated 
by the honour of a temporary elevation. But alas for the 
poor marquis, the standers by do but look on scornfully. His 
attempt to bully the king in truckling imitation of Wellington 
was another bit of second hand insolence, which we are glad 
to see received the rebuke it merited from the proper quarter. 
His lordship must by this time be well aware, that, to speak 
plainly, he is regarded as an ass, and that whatever we may 
think of his gallantry, we cannot but ridicule his affectation of 
intellect. Astohismilitary fame,we willingly accord it him tothe 
fullest extent ; we will not dispute with him, his ability to 
cut a throat, or his tact in the art of man-butchery. He is 
brave enough to fire pistols at noisy blackguard boys in the 
Park, and has the courage to risk his own life ina field of 
battle, where from what we know of him, we do not doubt he 
seeks the lives of others with the most gallant appetite. He 
may be ready and able to use a sword, but the tongue isa 
weapon which he has not yet learned to handle. This is the 
point to which we should perhaps have come at once, it being 
that to which the paragraph we have quoted from the Times 
has immediate reference. Was ever a more stupid defence, 
made for grasping avarice by grovelling ignorance, than 
the brainless Londonderry offered to the charge made 
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against him, that his conduct in demanding a pension was 
called ‘‘ too bad” even by Lord Liverpool. Did he suppose 
any one who knew any thing about him would be gulled 
into @ supposition that his endeavour to clutch a pension 
emanated only from a desire to do justice to the diplomatic 
profession. If he did act upon principle as he pretends to have 
done, it was the old principle which seems inherent in his fami- 
ly, and indeed the only principle to which he could with any 
show of reason have pretended, and that is the principle of 
putting his hand into the public pocket as deep as possible. 
As to the conclusion of his defence that no family so long con- 
nected with the highest offices of the state had sought emolu- 
ment less than his own, we can only say to our cost that few 
families have obtained more, and if he makes a boast that the 
plunder has been gained without difficulty, the absence of trouble 
does but diminish, if possible, the amount of the spoiler’s 
deserts. <A thief is just as much of a thief though he robs a 
house, the door of which happened to be open, and the Stuart 
family is. equally enlpable in having faken the public money, 
though its members by bad government chance to have been 
hitherto spared much labour in seeking it.. 
Strange Policy. 

A correspondent informs us that there never were more beggars about 
the street than there are at present. What are the police about?— 
Times. 

The naivété of the question which arises in the mind of the 
Editor of the Times, on hearing of the abundance of beggars, 
is truly entertaining.—It seems to imply in cool allusion to the 
poor houseless vagabonds. ‘* Off with them to the station house 
by all means, without the slightest ceremony.” We do not 
doubt that the Times is friendly to the improvement of the 
coudition of the poor, and therefore we cannot help presuming 
that the paragraph to which we allude must have slipped in 
without the knowledge of the Editor. The sight of poverty 
is, we must admit, distressing, but there is no need to 
make misery more miserable, because it pains us to see it, 
and sympathy at such a price, would we fear be a most er- 
pensive commodity. Why beggars should be pointed out 
specially as objects for the police we cannot divine, though it 
proves the near connection, in the estimation of many Euglish- 
men, between crime and poverty. Had we seen a paragraph 
stating that Sir Robert Peel, for example, had been pro- 
menading Regent Street, and had the announcement been 
followed by the question, “ Where are the police ?” it would 
not have seemed to us more ridiculous, and to many it would 
have appeared quite as pertinent. A man who takes from the 
public all he can get, is quite as much of a suspicious character 
as one who can get nothing. 
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BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.”’—Shakepeare. 





A Fatal Step. 
There is nothing surprising in the difficulty experienced by 
the Five Powers in seeking for an occupant for the throne of 
Grease; as it will propably turn out to be rather slippery. 


_ Zpigram. 
(On the Trustworthiness of the Duke of Cumberland.) 
Hell keep a secret well, or I’m deceived, 
For what he says will never be believed. 
Vane Trifles. 
. The heads of the Church are very naturally given to waver, 
for at the head of most churches we find a weather-cock. 


Men of Note. 

We understand that a correspondence has passed between 
Messrs. Ewart and Croker on the subject of their recent 
quarrel. Each expressed his sorrow in a letter, which is a new 
mode of doing penance in a sheet. 

Zpigram. 
(On Mr. Croker’s racy wit.) 
We’ll own that he has wit, but (sad disaster) 
Like a wild horse, it sometimes throws it’s master. 


Force of Habit. 

It is somewhat strange that notwithstanding the repeated 
dressings given to Sir Charles Wetherell, the worthy knight 
has never been made smart. 

ZBpigram. 
(On Lord Castlereagh’s squandering his Estate. ) 
His father took it of the devil, and then 
Gave it his son—to send it back again. 


4 Settler. 

Mr. Bernal, by way of ending the quarrel between Mr. 
Ewart and Mr, Croker, put tt to the good sense of the latter 
gentleman. This was an ingenious way of bringing it to 
nothing. 


An Hundred to One. 
The Duke of Wellington still imagines that the hundred is 
liable for the reparation of his windows, which certainly were 
broken by the hundred. 


A Deer Husband. 
Some one remarked that Lord Lyndhurst since his ejection 
from the office of Chancellor, has been less of a duck than 
hitherto. Poor fellow he will never get rid of his horne. 


Inability to Honour. 

Mr. Hnnt’s conduct on the subject of Reform is of a piece 
with that he manifests in commercial transactions in which we 
are sorry to say he shows a lamentable want of principal. He 
refuses in both cases to take up the Bili he had formerly ae- 
eepted. 

Under-miners. 

The Anti-Reformers will never get out of their minority, 

which proves that they have not arrived at years of discretion. 


Regard for Number One. 
It has. been observed that the claims of mother church are 
singularly exorbitant. This is a mistake.—The old lady is 
much given to pluralities. 


Knocking at the Dawes. 

The Baroness de Feucheres has furnished her house in Tilney 
Street, in the most splendid manner.—The tapestry is remark- 
ably rich, and will doubtless be tastefully arranged, for we 
all know how experienced she is in the art of hanging. 


A Cabal. 

The late attempt to run over the king of the French with a 
cab, looks like a conspiracy to overturn monarchy by a com 
mon wheel. 

Inquests Extraordinary. 
Found dead a wretch, whom scores of rats were eating, 
Verdict—Attended at a Charles-street meeting. 
Died six preceptors in an agony, 
Verdict—Were teaching Gloucester, A B C. 
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THREATRICALS. 





We have, as al] our readers are aware, a most hearty con- 
tempt for those pitiable plagiarists who, without any ideas of 
their own, that are worth acting on, endeavonr to gain a live- 
lihood and a reputation by taking up, at second hand, the 
successful ideas of others, This was of course our feeling on 
perceiving it announced that a piece founded on Wilkie’s 
pictures of “ Reading the Will,” and the “ Village Politicians,” 
was forthcoming at the Adelphi. The notion is so unblushingly 
adopted from Mr. Jerrold’s “ Rent Day,” it is so evidently the 
result of narrow-mindedness and want of original conception, 
that before seeing the production, we were prepared to find it 
an affair worthy the despicable propensities of its author. 
Because a celebrated picture has been embodied by a clever 
man in a drama, every scribbler seems to imagine that in the 
introduction of the picture alone consists the merit of the per- 
formance. It is of a piece with the impoverished intellects of 
those unhappy scribblers, who seeing the success of the Figaro, 
send forth a weekly melange of trash, having a picture at the 
top, a caricature in the middle, or, perhaps, even something of 
a similar name, insulting the public by the presumption that 
title or appearance is all that is necessary to gain its favours.— 
Such is the paltry spirit by which would-be-dramatists are at 
present prompted in making pictures the subjects of their brain- 
less compositions. When the imitation begins, there is no knowing 
where it will end ; itis confined at present to the pictures of 
Wilkie, but when these subjects are exhausted, we shall not be 
surprised at hearing thata piece isin rehearsal somewhere, which 
will introduce a tableau representing Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
famous “ portrait of a gentleman,” or that a melodrama is in 
rehearsal, which will embody Seymour’s splendid drawiug of 
the * Political Stomach Pump,” from the sixth number ot 
the Figaro in London. We will, however, digress no 
longer, but must, we suppose, say a few words about The 
Forgery, which is the name of the production played on Mon- 
day at the Adelphi. The ¢ableauz are the only part of it worth 
seeing, and when the beanty of pictures is to look like life, 
we cannot see the wisdom of paying to go and see life looking 
like a picture. The piece itself is trashy in its language, 
improbable in its plot, and revolting in some of its situations. 
A scene where a man is supposed to be lying dead, is, in our 
estimation, offensive, and wholly unfit for scenic representation. 
There is an attempt at nature in part of the dialogue, but it is 
such nature as one may see any day without paying for. Who 
for instance would give a couple of shillings to see two women 
sitting at work, and hear one ask the other for the thread, or 
watch one of them get up naturally to snuff the candles. This 
xind of domestic twaddle may be very true to life; stockings are 
darned, thread is passed from hand to hand, and candles are 
snuffed we dare say, but to sit in a crowded theatre ard see it 
doue is a most unprofitable way of spending one’s money in these 
daysof scarcity. This humbug about nature wants a little whole- 
some exposition. Mrs. Yates, in the thing of which we are speak- 
ing, puts on a bonnet and a shawl, when about to walk into the 
streets as it is supposed, and on her doing so, we heard a parcel 
of idiots near us muttering to themselves ‘‘ Lord, how very 
We admit it is,x—but is it either amusing or in- 
When in private life we see a woman put on a 
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natural!” 
structive ¢ 
bonnet we do not exclaim, ‘* Bless me, how very entertaining. 
We repeat that this attempt at domestic scenes, is, when un- 
skilfully managed, contemptible humbug. A drama pourtray- 
ing life in its tiue colours, let the scene be laid among persons 
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of the lowest or highest condition is always pleasing, when it 
evinces on the part of the author an acquaintance with nature, 
but when a person apes the same thing, whose knowledge of 
real life goes no further than the most common place and ob- 
vious of every day occurrences, the delineation of them 
becomes disgusting and ridiculous. From what we have said 
our readers will gather our opinion on Buckstone and his 
Forgery. 

Our contemporary, the National Omnibus, gave last week 
so luminous and thorough an exposition of Monkey Mason’s 
trickery, that we really feel disposed in mercy, to let the poor 
man alone for the future. We perceive that he has at length 
come toasense of the propriety of making some show of a 
disposition to change the performances occasionally, and by 
way of novelty! announces Pietro L’Eremita and La Vestale, 
the former of which, every frequenter of the Opera must have 
heard half a dozen times at least, and the latter was hacked 
some three or four years ago through the whole season. As to 
Madame Puzzi, who is to appear on Saturday, she was when 
last in England any thing but a favourite, and unless materially 
improved since we last saw her, she will we predict be a failure. 
The hoaxing system of the director is not confined to the opera 
department alone, but in the ballet we meet with a number of in- 
dividuals without the smallest pretensions to first rate ability. 
Madame Le Compte is an agreeable danseuse, and made a very 
tolerable third rater under Laporte’s management ; but she is 
a poor substitute for the promised Taglioni, who by the bye it 
turns out has not been engaged, (though the prospectus said 
she was,) and is unable to visit England. With the exception 
of Madame Le Compte, the ballet is made up of the refuse of 
the Parisian and London figurantes. It embraces the troop of 
Vedy’s, Wagner’s, O’Brien’s, and the rest of those illustrious 
obscures, whose names occur in small type at the end of the 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden play bills. We have now done 
with Mason for the present, and having opened our readers eyes 
to his system we will not trouble them with further mention of 
his uname, till he has shown a disposition to profit by our chas- 
tisement, 


ON 
——_—_. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

X. Y. O. offers us two witticisms for insertion. The articles have not 
come to hand, but we have received from him two distitches, which he 
calls Inquests, that are inadmissible. 

X. G. is thanked for his offer respecting the family of Miss Shirreff, 
but we must decline taking advantage of any such communication,— 
Our work does not seek to make a reputation by private personality ; 
we leave that field to the herd of brainless scribblers, who have risen up 
in form similar to our work, but totally different from us, in design and 
in matter. 

The anecdote of C. M. is amusing, but out of character with this pub- 
lication. 

The whole of the back numbers of Figaro in London may now be had, Nos. 
1 and 2 having been a second time reprinted. 

No. 3 contains portraits of the Political Burkers. 

No. 4 is embellished with Sia Caricatures of the principal performers in the 
Grand Political Pantomiine. 

No. 5 has a cut of the Tory Partu. 

No. 6 shows the application of the Political Stonach Pump. 

No. 7 is enriched with an accurate representation of The Tory Rioters, 

No. 8 is illumiuated by two splendid caricatures, representing The Shearines 
of the Black Sheep, and John Bull and his Burdens. 

No. 9 is ornamented with A View of the Entrance to Parliameut, and another 
of the Old Pump in that quarter. 

No. 10 is illustrated with a caricature of the Reform Battering Ram. 

No. 11 contains Six Caricatures illustrative of Political Valantijes. 

No. 12 has a spicy caricature of a Bishop with the Blue Cholera. 

No. 13 is adorned with a piyguant caricature of Mother Hunt's Elopement. 
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